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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 

To those interested in the changes of styles designed to meet the 
requirements of an ever-shifting taste, the sumptuous volume by Lady 
Dilke, "French Furniture and Decoration in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury," published by the Macmillan Company, will be of exceptional 
interest and value. When the author wrote her "French Painters" 
and "French Architects and Sculptors," she separated works of deco- 
ration from architecture and painting in order to group them as a 
necessary background to furniture, since she rightly held that a cabi- 
net or a table demands, if it have character, the accessories which 
determine that character, and in the absence of these becomes a 
mere curiosity. In the present volume she presents furniture and 
decoration, both in text and picture, in such a way that the reader 
may clearly see their relation and form an adequate idea of the deco- 
rative schemes carried out by the famous French artists and artisans. 

The chief beauty of costly furniture does not lie in the glitter of 
gold, in microscopic finish, or in unfading brilliance. These are 
worthless unless sustained by sense of style and respect for the laws 
of construction. These virtues, as the author rightly contends, pre- 
dominant in all periods of great and noble art, are singularly obvious 
in the work of the earlier masters of the eighteenth century in France, 
and although their force may be sadly diminished it is nevertheless 
due to some hint of their presence that we recognize excellence in the 
craft of later years. Whether in things great or small, sense of style 
and respect for the laws of construction are the two tests by which 
we may measure the claims of any work of art to our respect and 
admiration. It is these two tests that Lady Dilke undertakes to 
apply in her discission of the work of the French masters. 

She comprehensively surveys the century that was noted for the 
magnificence of its furniture and decoration, and discusses in detail 
the work of Nicolas Pineau and his school, of Jacques Verberckt, 
Jules-Antoine Rousseau, Jean Lamour, Jacques Caffaeri, Charles 
Cressent, and the other famous craftsmen and designers who made 
the royal palaces of France, in a sense, the pride of the world. She 
seeks the germs of the new ideas which then became manifest in 
palatial furnishings, and traces the shaping influences that gave direc- 
tion to the craftsmen of the day, describing the finished results with 
adequate fullness for the student and in a way sufficiently entertaining 
to hold the interest of the casual reader. 

The volume, moreover, is timely. The chronicles of the auction- 
room of the present day show that the arts of the eighteenth century 
inspire the keenest competition among those who look on the posses- 
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sion of costly furniture as one of the most expressive signs of wealth, 
and yet it is impossible not to observe how small an element of just 
appreciation mingles with the passion which devotes to their purchase 
the vast fortunes of our day. In this, and in other respects, the 
millionaires who now seek after these things present a strong contrast 
to those for whom they were originally designed. Lady Dilke's 
book is well calculated to supply collectors and connoisseurs with the 
basis of a just appreciation, and therefore, both as a history and as a 
critique of the times considered, the book is doubtless superior to any 
work accessible to the general public. 

"A Masque of Days," words from the Last Essays of Elia, newly- 
dressed and decorated by Walter Crane, and published by Cassell & 
Company, is another of those charming picture-books in color with 
which that artist's name has long been associated. Unique in con- 
ception, admirable in drawing, and subdued but rich in coloring, the 
fanciful designs are a pictorial commentary on the slender thread of 
text that invades the pages. In a word, it is a few lines of Elia 
translated into the language of line and color as perhaps no other 
artist could have translated them. One can scarcely say that Crane 
undertakes to interpret his author; rather he takes an old-time classic 
and makes it an excuse for a series of highly decorative inventions 
which would be equally beautiful and enjoyable without the text. In 
cleverness of design, however, and in grace of drawing, one is inclined 
to rank "A Masque of Days" as inferior to the same artist's two 
picture-books of last year, "Queen Summer" and "Flora's Feast." 

"Photbgrams of the Year 1 90 1," published in this country by 
Tennant & Ward, is an interesting and valuable r6sum6 of the best 
photographic work of the year. It comprises carefully prepared 
essays by a number of experts in photography, and is illuminated 
with an unusually interesting collection of reproductions of prints. 
Robert Demachy furnishes a brief account of artistic photography in 
France. A. J. Hill Griffiths does the same service for Australia, and 
Ernest Juhl for Germany. Various exhibitions are given ample space, 
that at Glasgow being briefly discussed, and the two great English 
salons being more fully treated by A. C. R. Carter. In addition 
there is an avowedly fragmentary retrospect of the work of the year 
and a short professional section. In a work of this class much of the 
interest attaches to the reproductions of work by different artists, and 
one regrets , that many of the plates given are not of a standard that 
does justice to the photographs from which they were made. The 
book, however, is a satisfactory chronicle of the world's doings in 
artistic photography, and as such will be welcomed by all interested 
in the camera. 



